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Mut What is freedom? 

Karl E. Keefer, Jr., dean 


Dr. Karl E. Keefer, Jr., has been dean at Bryan 
College since 1957. During the past year he has 
been on leave of absence in order to complete resi- 
dence requirements at the University of Tennessee, 
for the degree of doctor of education. He will re- 
sume his full-time role at the College this fall. 



The great crisis of our age might be called 
a crisis of freedom. Battles are being fought 
in the name of freedom. Revolutions are being 
instigated in the name of freedom. Subversion 
is being practiced in the name of freedom. 
Agitation is being fomented in the name of 
freedom. Money is being expended in the name 
of freedom. Freedom is the magic word, which 
captures man’s imagination and directs his 
actions. 

But what is freedom? Aye, there's the rub! 
What does it mean to be free? Evidently it 
means many things to many peox)le. Otherwise, 
how could such diverse activities be carried 
on in freedom's name? Men these days are 
discussing the meaning of freedom. We need 
to be in on tho discussion! 

For, in the light of Biblical insights, the 
Christian is the only person who is really 
free. Freedom comes through knowing. Truth, 


and Truth is found in Jesus Christ. The 
Christian, therefore, has a unique contribution 
to make to current discussions of the meaning 
of freedom. 

Unfortunately, we who believe sometimes have 
a way of rather smugly enjoying the certain- 
ties of our faith, and refusing or neglecting 
to participate in dialogue with men who, whether 
they realize it or not, are in grave need of 
such certainties. Whether or not our witness 
is accepted, should we not engage in that wit- 
ness, and do so by ways and means which needy 
men will understand? 

The accompanying insert will help us under- 
stand what thoughtful men are saying about 
freedom today. We Christians need to know 
these things, and join, as the Lord gives us 
opportunity, in constructive communication, 
among ourselves, and with others, about great 
issues such as this. 


Congratulations 


Four Bryan men received the Th.M. from Dal- 
las Theological Seminary in May. They are: 
Bean Franklin '58, Clifford Branson '59, Wil- 
liam Brew '59, and Harold Johnson '59. 

Robert Conrad '59 graduated from Conserva- 
tive Baptist Theological Seminary in Denver 
in May. He has been pastoring an American 
Sunday School Union church 30 miles from Den- 
ver. He and his wife, Carol ( Buell x'58), 
plan to move east in August to do pastoral 
work. 

The following Bryanites received degrees at 
Grace College and Theological Seminary com- 
mencement on June 6: 

Flo (Mellick x'46) Collitt , B.A . and M.R.E. ; 
Miriam Uphouse (sp'48) B.A. ; Ralph Hayes '59 , 
M.R.E. ; Paul Yates '58, M.R.E. ; Jerry Day '60, 
B.D.; Richard lowers '59, B.D. ; David Watson 
'58, B.D. ; Richard Mason '55, Th.M. 


Dr. Beatrice Batson '44 by vote of students 
and faculty at Wheaton College was honored as 
"Teacher of the Year" with a $500 cash award. 
She has been teaching in the Wheaton English 
department since 1957. v 

Robert Clouse '54 received the Ph.D. in his-- 
tory in June from the State University of Iowa, 
having previously earned the M.A. there. He 
has accepted a position 
as assistant professor 
of history at Indiana 
State College in Terre 
Haute, Ind. , and will 
be moving there with 
his wife, the former 
Bonnidell Barrows, and 
their 4-^ year old son, 

Gary. Dr. Clouse also 
holds the B.D. from 
Grace Theological Sem- 
inary. 




WHAT 

RIGHT 


HE holds a position of power equaled by few occu- 
pations in our society. 

His influence upon the rest of us — and upon our 
children is enormous. 

His place in society is so critical that no totali- 
tarian state would (or does) trust him fully. Yet in 
our country his fellow citizens grant him a greater 
degree of freedom than they grant even to them- 
selves. 

He is a college teacher. It would be difficult to 
exaggerate the power that he holds. 

► He originates a large part of our society’s new 
ideas and knowledge. 

► He is the interpreter and disseminator of the 
knowledge we have inherited from the past. 

► He makes discoveries in science that can both 
kill us and heal us. 

► He develops theories that can change our eco- 
nomics, our politics, our social structures. 

► As the custodian, discoverer, challenger, tester, 
and interpreter of knowledge he then enters a' class- 
room and tells our young people what he knows — or 
what he thinks he knows — and thus influences the 
thinking of millions. 

What right has this man to such power and in- 
fluence? 

Who supervises him, to whom we entrust so 
much? 

Do we the people? Do we, the parents whose 
children he instructs, the regents or trustees whose 
institutions he staffs, the taxpayers and philan- 
thropists by whose money he is sustained? 

On the contrary: We arm him with safeguards 
against our doing so. 

What can we be thinking of, to permit such a 
system as this? 


HAS 

THIS 

MAN... 
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For the teacher: special 
risks, special rights 


N ormally, in our society, we are wary of per- 
sons whose positions give them an oppor- 
tunity to exert unusual power and influence. 
But we grant the college teacher a degree of 
freedom far greater than most of the rest of us 
enjoy. 

Our reasoning comes from a basic fact about our 
civilization: 

Its vitality flows from, and is sustained by, ideas. 
Ideas in science, ideas in medicine, ideas in poli- 
I tics. Ideas that sometimes rub people the wrong 

\ way. Ideas that at times seem pointless. Ideas that 

may alarm, when first broached. Ideas that may be 
so novel or revolutionary that some persons may 
propose that they be suppressed. Ideas — all sorts — 
that provide the sinews of our civilization. 

They will be disturbing. Often they will irritate. 
But the more freely they are produced — and the 
more rigorously they are tested— the more surely 
will our civilization stay alive. 

T his is the theory. Applying it, man has de- 
veloped institutions for the specific purpose of 
incubating, nourishing, evaluating, and spread- 
ing ideas. They are our colleges and universities. As 
their function is unique, so is the responsibility with 
which we charge the man or woman who staffs them. 

We give the college teacher the professional duty 
of pursuing knowledge — and of conveying it to oth- 
ers — with complete, honesty and open-mindedness. 
We tell him to find errors in what we now know. 
We tell him to plug the gaps in it. We tell him to 
add new material to it. 

We tell him to do these tilings without fear of the 
consequences and without favor to any interest save 
the pursuit of truth. 

We know — and he knows — that to meet this re- 
sponsibility may entail risk for the college teacher. 
The knowledge that he develops and then teaches to 
others will frequently produce ground-shaking re- 
sults. 

It will lead at times to weapons that at the press 
of a button can erase human lives. Conversely, it 
will lead at other times Lo medical miracles that 
will save human lives. It may unsettle theology, as 



did Darwinian biology in the late 1800’s, and as did 
countless other discoveries in earlier centuries. Con- 
versely, it may confirm or strengthen the elements 
of one’s faith. It will produce intensely personal 
results: the loss of a job to automation or, con- 
versely, the creation of a job in a new industry. 

Dealing in ideas, the teacher may be subjected to 
strong, and at times bitter, criticism. It may come 
from unexpected quarters: even the man or woman 
who is well aware that free research and education 
are essential to the common good may become 
understandably upset when free research and edu- 
cation affect his own livelihood, his own customs, 
his own beliefs. 

And, under stress, the critics may attempt to 
coerce the teacher. The twentieth century has its 
own versions of past centuries’ persecutions: social 
ostracism for the scholar, the withdrawal of finan- 
cial support, the threat of political sanctions, an 
attempt to deprive the teacher of his job. 

Wherever coercion has been widely applied in 
Nazi Germany, in the Soviet Union the develop- 
ment of ideas has been seriously curtailed. Were 


such coercion Lo succeed here, the very sinews of our 
civilization would be weakened, leaving us without 
strength. 

W E recognize these facts. So we have de- 
veloped special safeguards for ideas, by 
developing special safeguards for him who 
fosters ideas: the college teacher. 


We have developed these safeguards in the calm 
(and civilized) realization that they are safeguards 
against our own impetuousness in times of stress. 
They are a declaration of our willingness to risk the 
consequences of the scholar’s quest for truth. They 
are, in short, an expression of our belief that we 
should seek the truth because the truth, in time, 
shall make us free. 


What the teacher’s 
special rights consist of 


T he special freedom that we grant to a 
college teacher goes beyond anything guaran- 
teed by law or constitution. 

As a citizen like the rest of us, he has the right 
to speak critically or unpopularly without fear of 
governmental reprisal or restraint. 

As a teacher enjoying a special freedom, however, 
he has the right to speak without restraint not only 
from government but from almost any other source, 
including his own employer. 

Thus — although he draws his salary from a col- 
lege or university, holds his title in a college or 
university, and does his work at a college or uni- 
versity — he has an independence from his employer 
which in most other occupations would be denied 
to him. 

Here are some of the rights he enjoys: 

► He may, if liis honest thinking dictates, expound 
views that clash with those held by the vast ma- 
jority of Ills fellow countrymen. He will not be 
restrained from doing so. 

► He may, if his honest flunking dictates, pub- 
licly challenge the findings of his closest colleagues, 
even if they outrank him. He will not be restrained 
from doing so. 

► He may, if his honest; thinking dictates, make 
statements that oppose the views of the president 
of liis college, or of a prominent trustee, or of a 
generous benefactor, or of the leaders of the state 
legislature. No matter how much pain he may bring 
to such persons, or to the college administrators 
entrusted with maintaining good relations with 
them, he will not be restrained from doing so. 

Such freedom is not written into law. It exists 
on the college campus because (1) the teacher claims 


and enforces it and (2) the public, although wincing 
on occasion, grants the validiLy of the teacher's 
claim. 

W e grant the teacher this special freedom 
for our own benefit. 

Although “orthodox” critics of educa- 
tion frequently protest, there is a strong experi- 
mental emphasis in college teaching in this country. 
This emphasis owes its existence to several in- 
fluences, including the utilitarian nature of our 
society; it is one of the ways in which our institu- 



In the face of pressures, 
how the professor stays free 


I n the mid-1800’s, many professors lost their jobs 
over their views on slavery and secession. In the 
1870’s and ’80’s, many were dismissed for their 
views on evolution. Near the turn of the century, a 
number lost their jobs for speaking out on the issue 
of Free Silver. 

The trend alarmed many college teachers. Until 
late in the last century, most teachers on this side 
of the Atlantic had been mere purveyors of the 
knowledge that others had accumulated and written 
down. But, beginning around 1870, many began to 
\ perform a dual function: not only did they teach, but 

I they themselves began to investigate the world 

about them. 

Assumption of the latter role, previously per- 
formed almost exclusively in European universi- 
ties, brought a new vitality to our campuses. It also 
brought perils that were previously unknown. As 
long as they had dealt only in ideas that were clas- 
sical, generally accepted, and therefore safe, teach- 
ers and the institutions of higher learning did little 
that might offend their governing boards, their 
alumni, the parents of their students, the public, 
and the state. But when they began to act as in- 
vestigators in new areas of knowledge, they found 
themselves affecting the status quo and the inter- 
ests of those who enjoyed and supported it. 

And, as in the secession, evolution, and silver con- 
troversies, retaliation was sometimes swift. 

In 1915, spurred by their growing concern over 
such infringements of their freedom, a group of 
teachers formed the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors. It now has 52,000 members, in 
the United States and Canada. For nearly half a 
century an AAUP committee, designated as “Com- 
mittee A,” has been academic freedom’s most active 
—and most effective — defender. 

T he aaup’s defense of academic freedom is 
based on a set ol principles that its members 
have developed and refined throughout the or- 
ganization’s history. Its current statement of these 
principles, composed in collaboration with the As- 
sociation of American Colleges, says in part: 
“Institutions of higher education are conducted 


for the common good and not to further the interest 
of either the individual teacher or the institution as 
a whole. The common good depends upon the free 
search for truth and its free exposition.” 

The sta lenient spells out both the teacher’s rights 
and his duties: 

“The teacher is entitled to full freedom in re- 
searcli and in the publication of the results, subject 
to the adequate performance of his other academic 
duties . . . 

“The teacher is en Li Lied to freedom in the class- 
room in discussing his subject, but he should be 
carelul not to introduce . . . controversial matter 
which has no relation to his subject . . . 

“The college or university teacher is a citizen, a 
member of a learned profession, and an officer of an 
educational institution. When he speaks or writes as 
a citizen, he should be free from institutional censor- 
sliip or discipline, but his special position in the 
community imposes special obligations. As a man of 
learning and an educational officer, he should re- 
member tliat the public may judge his profession 
and Iris institution by his utterances. Hence he 
should at all times he accurate, should exercise ap- 
propriate restraint, should show respect for the 
opinions of others, and should make every effort to 
indicate tliat he is not an institutional spokesman.” 

H ow can such claims to academic freedom be 
enforced? How can a teacher be protected 
against retaliation if the truth, as he finds it 
and teaches it, is unpalatable to those who employ 
him? 

The American Association of University Profes- 



Sors and the Association of American Colleges liave 
formulated this answer: permanent job security, or 
tenure . After a probationary period of not more than 
seven years, agree the AAUP and the AAC, the 
teacher’s services should be terminated “only for 
adequate cause.” 

If a teacher were dismissed or forced to resign 
simply because his teaching or research offended 
someone, the cause, in AAUP and AAC terms, 
clearly would not be adequate. 

The teacher’s recourse? He may appeal to the 
AAUP, which first tries to mediate the dispute with- 
out publicity. Failing such settlement, the AAUP 
conducts a full investigation, resulting in a full re- 
port to Committee A. If a violation of academic 
freedom and tenure is found to have occurred, the 
committee publishes its findings in the association’s 
Bulletin , takes the case to the AAUP membership, 
and often asks that the offending college or univer- 
sity administration be censured. 


So effective is an AAUP vote of censure that most 
college administrators will go to great lengths to 
avoid it. Although the AAUP does not engage in 
boycotts, many of its members, as well as others in 
the academic profession, will not accept jobs in cen- 
sured institutions. Donors of funds, including many 
philanthropic foundations, undoubtedly are influ- 
enced; so are many parents, students, alumni, and 
present faculty members. Other organizations, such 
as the American Association of University Women, 
will not recognize a college on the AAUP’s censure 
list. 

As the present academic year began, eleven insti- 
tutions were on the AAUP’s list of censured admin- 
istrations. Charges of infringements of academic 
freedom or tenure were being investigated on four- 
teen other campuses. In the past three years, seven 
institutions, having corrected the situations wliich 
had led to AAUP action, have been removed from 
the censure category. 


Has the teacher’s freedom 
no limitations? 


ow sweeping is the freedom that the college 
teacher claims? 

Does it, for example, entitle a member of the 
faculty of a church-supported college or university 
openly to question the existence of God? 

Does it, for example, entitle a professor of botany 
to use his classroom for the promulgation of political 
beliefs? 

Does it, for example, apply to a Communist? 

There are those who would answer some, or all, 
such questions with an unqualified Yes. They would 



argue that academic freedom is absolute. They 
would say that any restriction, however it may be 
rationalized, effectively negates the entire academic- 
freedom concept. “You are either free or not free,” 
says one. “There are no halfway freedoms.” 

There are others — the American Association of 
University Professors among them who say that 
freedom can be limited in some instances and, by 
definition, is limited in others, without fatal damage 
being done. 

Restrictions at church-supported 
colleges and universities 

The AAUP-AAC statement of principles of aca- 
demic freedom implicitly allows religious restric- 
tions: 

“Limitations of academic freedom because of re- 
ligious or other aims of the institution should be 
clearly stated in writing at the time of [the teacher’s] 
appointment . . 

Here is how one church-related university (Prot- 



\ 


estant) states such a “limitation” to its faculty 
members: 

“Since X University is a Christian institution 
supported by a religious denomination, a member of 
its faculty is expected to be in sympathy with (he 
university's primary objective — to educate its stu- 
dents within the framework of a Christian culture. 
The rights and privileges of the instructor should, 
therefore, be exercised with discretion and a sense of 
loyalty to the supporting institution . . . The right of 
dissent is a correlative of the right of assent. Any 
undue restriction upon an instructor in the exercise 
of this function would foster a suspicion of intoler- 
ance, degrade the university, and set the supporting 
denomination in a false light before the world.” 

Another church-related institution (Roman Cath- 
olic) tells its teachers: 

“While Y College is operated under Catholic aus- 
pices, there is no regulation which requires all mem- 
bers of the faculty to be members of the Catholic 
faith. A faculty member is expected to maintain a 
standard of life and conduct consistent with the phi- 
losophy and objectives of the college. Accordingly, 
the integrity of the college requires that all faculty 
members shall maintain a sympathetic attitude to- 
ward Catholic beliefs and practices, and shall make 
a sincere efforL to appreciate these beliefs and prac- 
tices. Members of the faculty who are Catholic are 
expected to set a good example by the regular prac- 
tice of Catholic duties.” 

A teacher’s “competence” 

By most definitions of academic freedom, a teach- 
er’s rights in the classroom apply only to the field in 
which he is professionally an expert, as determined 
by the credentials he possesses. They do not extend 
to subjects that are foreign to his specialty. 

“. . . He should be careful,” says the American 
Association of University Professors and the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges, “not to introduce into 
his teaching controversial matter which has no re- 
lation to his subject.” 

Hence a professor of botany enjoys an undoubted 
freedom to expound his botanical knowledge, how- 
ever controversial it might be. (Tie might discover, 
and teach, that some widely consumed cereal grain, 
known for its energy-giving properties, actually is of 
little value to man and animals, thus causing con- 
sternation and angry outcries in Battle Creek. No 
one on the campus is likely to challenge his right to 
do so.) He probably enjoys the right to comment, 
from a botanist’s standpoint, upon a conservation 
bill pending in Congress. But the principles of aca- 
demic freedom might not entitle the botanist to take 



a classroom stand on, say, a bill dealing with traffic 
laws in his state. 

As a private citizen, of course, off the college cam- 
pus, he is as free as any other citizen to speak on 
whatever topic he chooses and as liable to criti- 
cism of what he says. He has no special privileges 
when he acts outside his academic role. Indeed, the 
AAUP-AAC statement of principles suggests that 
he take special pains, when he speaks privately, not 
to be identified as a spokesman for his institution. 

H ence, at least in the view of the most influen- 
tial of teachers’ organizations, the freedom of 
the college teacher is less than absolute. But 
the limitations are established for strictly defined 
purposes: (1) to recognize the religious auspices of 
many colleges and universities and (2) to lay down 
certain ground rules for scholarly procedure and con- 
duct. 

In recent decades, a new question has arisen to 
haunt those who would define and protect academic 
freedom: the problem of the Communist. When it 
began to be apparent that the Communist was not 
simply a member of a political party, willing (like 
other political partisans) to submit to established 
democratic processes, the question of his eligibility 
to the rights of a free college teacher was seriously 
posed. 

So pressing — and so worrisome to our colleges 
and universities has this question become that a 
separate section of this report is devoted to it. 


The Communist: 
a special case? 


S hould a Communist Party member enjoy the 
privileges of academic freedom? Should he he 
permitted to hold a position on a college or 
university faculty? 

On few questions, however “obvious” the answer 
may be to some persons, can complete agreement 
be found in a free society. In a group as conditioned 
to controversy and as insistent upon hard proof as 
are college teachers, a consensus is even more rare. 

It would thus be a miracle if Lliere were agree- 
ment on the rights of a Communist Party member 
to enjoy academic privileges. Indeed, the miracle 
has not yet come to pass. The question is still 
warmly debated on many campuses, even where 
there Is not a Communist in sighL. The American 
Association of University Professors is still in the 
process of defining its stand. 

/Phe difficulty, for some, lies in determining 
whether or not a communist teacher actually propa- 
gates his beliefs among students. The question is 
asked, Should a communist gym instructor, whose 
utterances to his students are confined largely to 
the hup- two- three-four that he chants when lie 
leads the calisthenics drill, be summarily dismissed? 
Should a chemist, who confines liis campus activities 
solely to chemistry? Until he overtly preaches com- 
munism, or permits it to taint his research, his 
writings, or his teaching (some say), the Communist 
should enjoy the same rights as all other faculty 
members. 

Others — and they appear to be a growing num- 
ber — have concluded that proof of Communist 
Party membership is in itself sufficient grounds for 
dismissal from a college faculty. 

To support the argument of this group, Professor 
Arthur O. Lovejoy, who in 1913 began the move- 
ment that led to the establishment of the AAUP, 
has quoted a statement that he wrote in 1920, long 
before communism on the campus became a lively 
issue: 

“Society ... is not getting from the scholar the 
particular service which is the principal raison 
d'etre of his calling, unless it gets from him his 
honest report of what he finds, or believes, to be 
true, after careful study of the problems with which 


he deals. Insofar, then, as faculties are made up of 
men whose teachings express, not the results of their 
own research and reflection and that of their fellow- 
specialists, but rather the opinions of other men — 
whether holders of public office or private persons 
from whom endowments are received — just so far 
are colleges and universities perverted from their 
proper function . . 

(His statement is the more pertinent, Professor 
Lovejoy notes, because it was originally the basis 
of “a criticism of an American college for accepting 
from a ‘capitalist’ an endowment for a special pro- 
fessorsliip to be devoted to showing ‘the fallacies of 
socialism and kindred theories and practices/ 1 
have now added only the words ‘holders of public 
office/ ”) 

Let us quote Professor Lovejoy at some length, 
as lie looks at the communist teacher today: 

“It is a very simple argument; it can best be put, 
in the logician’s fashion, in a series of numbered 
theorems: 

“1. Freedom of inquiry, of opinion, and of teach- 
ing in universities is a prerequisite, if the academic 
scholar is to perform the proper function of his 
profession. 

“2. The Communist Party in the United States 
is an organization whose aim is to bring about the 
establishment in this country of a political as well 
as an economic system essentially similar to that 
which now exists in the Soviet Union. 

“3. That system does not permit freedom of in- 
quiry, of opinion, and of teaching, either in or 
outside of universities; in it the political govern- 
ment claims and exercises the right to dictate to 
scholars what conclusions they must accept, or at 
least profess to accept, even on questions lying 
within their own specialties for example, in philos- 
ophy, in history, in aesthetics and literary criticism, 
in economics, in biology. 

“4. A member of the Communist Party is there- 
fore engaged in a movement which has already ex- 
tinguished academic freedom in many countries and 
would — if it were successful here — result in the 
abolition of such freedom in American universities. 

“5. No one, therefore, who desires to maintain 



academic freedom in America can consistently favor 
that movement, or give indirect assistance to it by 
accepting as fit members of the faculties of uni- 
versities, persons who have voluntarily adhered to 
an organization one of whose aims is to abolish 

academic freedom. , _ , . n 

“Of these five propositions, the first is one of 
principle. For those who do not accept it, the con- 
clusion does not follow. The argument is addressed 
only to those who do accept that premise. 1 he 
second, third, and fourth propositions are state- 
ments of fact. I submit that they cannot be honestly 
gainsaid by any who are acquainted with the 

relevant facts ... . , . n 

“It will perhaps be objected that the exclusion o 

communist teachers would itself be a restriction 
upon freedom of opinion and of teactog-^W., ° f 
the opinion and teaching that intellectual freedom 
should be abolished in and outside of universities, 
and that it is self-contradictory to argue for the 
restriction of freedom in the name of freedom. The 
argument has a specious air of logicality, but it 
in fact an absurdity. The believer in the indis- 
pensability of freedom, whether academic or politi- 


cal, is not thereby committed to the conclusion that 
it is his duty to facilitate its destruction, by placing 
its enemies in strategic positions of power, prestige, 
or influence . . . The conception of freedom is not 
one which implies the legitimacy and inevitability 
of its own suicide. It is, on the contrary, a concep- 
tion which, so to say, defines the limit of its own 
applicability; what it implies is that there is one 
kind of freedom which is inadmissible^the freedom 
to destroy freedom. The defender of hberty of 
thought and speech is not mora ly bound to enter 
the fight with both hands tied behind his back. And 
those who would deny such freedom to others, if 
they could, have no moral or logical basis tor the 
claim to enjoy the freedom which they would deny . . . 

“In the professional code of the scholar, the man 
of science, the teacher, the first commandment is: 
Thou shalt not knowingly misrepresent facts, nor 
tell lies to students or to the public: rhose who not 
merely sometimes break this commandment, but 
repudiate any obligation to respect it, are obvious y 
disqualified for membership in any body of investi- 
gators and teachers which maintains the eleme < y 
requirements of professional integrity. 



“To say these things is not to say that the eco- 
nomic and even the political doctrines of commu- 
nism should not be presented and freely discussed 
within academic walls. To treat them simply as 
‘dangerous thought,’ with which students should 
not be permitted to have any contact, would give 
rise to a plausible suspicion that they are taboo 
because they would, if presented, be all too con- 
vincing; and out of that suspicion young Commu- 
nists are bred. These doctrines, moreover, are his- 
torical facts; for better or worse, they play an 
immense part in the intellectual and political con- 
troversies of the present age. To deny to students 
means of learning accurately what they are, and of 
reaching informed judgments about them, would 
be to fail in one of the major pedagogic obligations 
of a university- to enable students to understand 
the world in which they will live, and to take an 
intelligent part in its affairs . . 

I f every communist admitted ho belonged to the 
party — or if the public, including college teachers 
and administrators, somehow had access to party 
membership lists —such a policy might not be diffi- 
cult to apply. In practice, of course, such is not the 
case. A two-pronged danger may result: (1) we may 
not “spot” all Communists, and (2) unless we are 
very careful, we may do serious injustice to persons 
who are not Communists at all. 

What, for example, constitutes proof of Commu- 
nist Party membership? Does refusal to take a 
loyalty oath? (Many non- Communists, as a matter 
of principle, have declined to subscribe to “dis- 
criminatory” oaths — oaths required of one group 
in society, e.g. y teachers, but not of others.) Does 


invoking the Fifth Amendment? Of some 200 dis- 
missals from college and university faculties in the 
past fifteen years, where communism was an issue, 
according to AAUP records, most were on grounds 
such as these. Only a handful of teachers were in- 
con trover tibly proved, either by their own admission 
or by other hard evidence, to be Communist Party 
members. 

Instead of relying on less-than-conelusive evi- 
dence of party membership, say some observers, 
we would be wiser — and the results would be surer — 
if we were to decide each case by determining 
whether the teacher has in fact violated his trust, 
lias he been intellectually dishonest? Has lie mis- 
stated facts? Has he published a distorted bibli- 
ography? Has he preached a party line in his class- 
room? By such a determination we would be able 
to bar the practicing Communist from our campuses, 
along with all others guilty of academic dishonesty 
or charlatanry. 

How can the facts be established? 

As one who holds a position of unusual trust, say 
most educators (including the teachers’ own or- 
ganization, the AAUP), the teacher has a special 
obligation: if responsible persons make serious 
charges against his professional integrity or his in- 
tellectual honesty, he should be willing to submit 
to examination by his colleagues. If his answers to 
the charges are unsatisfactory— evasive, or not in 
accord with evidence formal charges should be 
brought against him and an academic hearing, con- 
ducted according to due process, should be held. 
Thus, say many close observers of the academic 
scene, society can be sure that justice is done — * 
both to itself and to the accused. 


Is the college teacher’s freedom 
in any real jeopardy? 


H ow free is the college teacher today? What 
are his prospects for tomorrow? Either here 
or on the horizon, are there any serious 
threats to his freedom, besides those threats to the 
freedom of us all? 

Any reader of history knows that, it is wise to 
adopt the view that freedom is always in jeopardy. 
With such a view, one is likely Lo maintain safe- 


guards. Without safeguards, freedom is sure to be 
eroded and soon lost. 

So it is with the special freedom of the college 
teacher the freedom of ideas on which our civiliza- 
tion banks so much. 

Periodically, this freedom is bulleted heavily. In 
part, of the past decade, the weather was particular- 
ly stormy. College teachers were singled out for 


Are matters of academic freedom easy 

Try handling some of these 


You are 

a college president. 

Your college is your life. You have 
thrown every talent you possess into 
its development. No use being mod- 
est about it: your achievements 
have been great. 

The faculty has been strength- 
ened immeasurably. The* student 
body has grown not only in size but 
in academic quality and aptitude. 
The campus itself — dormitories, lab- 
oratories, classroom buildings — 
would hardly be recognized by any- 
one who hasn’t seen it since before 
you took over. 

Your greatest ambition is yet to 
be realized: the construction of a 
new library. But at last it seems to 
be in sight. Its principal donor, a 
wealthy man whom you have culti- 
vated for years, has only the techni- 
calities — but what important tech- 
nicalities! — to complete: assigning 
to the college a large block of secur- 
ities which, when sold, will provide 
the necessary $3,000,000. 

This afternoon, a newspaper re- 
porter stopped you as you crossed 
the campus. “Is it true,” he asked, 
“that John X, of your economics 
department, is about to appear on 
coast-to-coast television advocating 
deficit spending as a cornerstone of 
federal fiscal policy? I'd like to do 
an advance story about it, with your 
comments.” 

You were not sidestepping the 
question when you told the reporter 
you did not know. To tell the truth, 
you had never met John X, unless 
it had been for a moment or two of 
small-talk at a faculty tea. On a 
faculty numbering several hundred, 
there are bound to be many whom 
you know so slightly that you might 
not recognize them if they passed 
you on the street. 

Deficit spending! Only last night. 


your wealthy library-donor held 
forth for two hours at the dinner 
table on the immorality of it. By 
the end of the evening, his words 
were almost choleric. He phoned this 
morning to apologize. “It’s the one 
subject I get rabid about,” he said. 
“Thank heavens you’re not teaching 
that sort of thing on your campus.” 

You had your secretary discreetly 
check: John X's telecast is sched- 
uled for next week. It will be at 
least two months before you get 
those library funds. There is John 
X’s extension number, and there is 
the telephone. And there are your 
lifetime’s dreams. 

Should you . . .? 

You are 

a university scientist. 

You are deeply involved in highly 
complex research. Not only the 
equipment you use, but also the 
laboratory assistance you require, 
is expensive. The cost is far more 
than the budget of your university 
department could afford to pay. . 

So, like many of your colleagues, 
you depend upon a governmental 
agency for most of your financial 
support. Its research grants and 
contracts make your work possible. 

But now, as a result of your 
studies and experiments, you have 
come to a conclusion that is dia- 
metrically opposite to that which 
forms the official policy of the 
agency that finances you — a policy 
that potentially affects the welfare 
of every citizen. 

You have outlined, and docu- 
mented, your conclusion forcefully, 
in confidential memoranda. Re- 
sponsible officials believe you are 
mistaken; you are certain you are 
not. The disagreement is profound. 
Clearly the government will not 
accept your view. Yet you are con- 


vinced that it is so vital to your 
country’s welfare that you should 
not keep it to yourself. 

You are a man of more than one 
heavy responsibility, and you feel 
them keenly. You are, of course, re- 
sponsible to your university. You 
have a responsibility to your col- 
leagues, many of whose work is 
financed similarly to yours. You are, 
naturally, responsible to your coun- 
try. You bear the responsibility of a 
teacher, who is expected to hold 
back no knowledge from his stu- 
dents. You have a responsibility to 
your own career. And you feel a 
responsibility to the people you see 
on the street, whom you know your 
knowledge affects. 

Loyalties, conscience, lifetime fi- 
nancial considerations: your di- 

lemma has many horns. 

Should you . . .? 

You are 

a business man. 

You make toothpaste. It is good 
toothpaste. You maintain a research 
department, at considerable ex- 
pense, to keep it that way. 

A disturbing rumor reached you 
this morning. Actually, it’s more 
than a rumor; you could class it as 
a well-founded report. The dental 
school of a famous university is 
about to publish the results of a 
study of toothpastes. And, if your 
informant had the facts straight, it 
can do nothing but harm to your 
current selling campaign. 

You know the dean of the dental 
school quite well. Your company, 
as part of its policy of supporting 
good works in dental science, has 
been a regular and substantial con- 
tributor to the school’s development 
fund. 

It’s not as if you were thinking of 
suppressing anything; your record 


to solve? 
problems. 


of turning out a good product — the 
best you know — is ample proof of 
that. But if that report were to 
come out now, in the midst of your 
campaign, it could be ruinous. A 
few months from now, and no harm 
would be done. 

Would there be anything wrong 
if you . . .? 

Your daughter 
is at State. 

You’re proud of her; first in her 
class at high school; pretty girl; 
popular; extraordinarily sensible, 
in spite of having lots of things to 
turn her head. 

It was hard to send her off to the 
university last fall. She had never 
been away from the family for more 
than a day or two at a time. But 
you had to cut the apron-strings. 
And no experience is a better teacher 
than going away to college. 

You got a letter from her this 
morning. Chatty, breezy, a bit sassy 
in a delightful way. You smiled as 
you read her youthful jargon. She 
delights in using it on you, because 
she remembers how you grimaced 
in mock horror whenever you heard 
it around the house. 

Even so, you turned cold when 
you came to the paragraph about 
the sociology class. The so-called 
scientific survey that the professor 
had made of the sexual behavior of 
teen-agers. This is the sort of thing 
Margie is being taught at State? 
You’re no prude, but . . . You know 
a member of the education com- 
mittee of the state legislature. 
Should you . . .? And on the coffee 
table is the letter that came yester- 
day from the fund-raising office at 
State; you were planning to write a 
modest check tonight. To support 
more sociology professors and their 
scientific surveys? Should you . . .? 


special criticism if they did not conform to popular 
patterns of. thought. They, and often they alone, 
were required to take oaths of loyalty — as if teach- 
ers, somehow, were uniquely suspect. 

There was widespread misunderstanding of the 
teacher’s role, as defined by one university presi- 
dent: 

“It is inconceivable . . . that there can exist a true 
community of scholars without a diversity of views 
and an atmosphere conducive to their expression 
. . . To have a diversity of views, it is essential that 
we as individuals be willing Lo extend to our col- 
leagues, to our students, and to members of the com- 
munity the privilege of presenting opinions which 
may, in fact, he in sharp conflict with those which 
we espouse. To have an atmosphere of freedom, it is 
essential that we accord to such diverse views the 
same respect, the same attentive consideration, that 
we grant to those who express opinions with which 
we are in basic agreement.” 

T he storm of the ’50’s was nationwide. It was 
felt on every campus. Today’s storms are 
local; some campuses measure the threat Lo 
their teachers’ freedom at hurricane force, while 
others feel hardly a breeze. 

Hence, the present— relatively calm — is a good 
time for assessing the values of academic freedom, 
and for appreciating them. The future is certain to 
bring more threats, and the understanding that we 
can build today may stand us in good stead, then. 
What is the likely nature of tomorrow’s threats? 
“It is my sincere impression that the faculties of 
our universities have never enjoyed a greater lati- 
tude of intellectual freedom than they do today,” 
says the president of an institution noted lor its 
high standards of scholarship and freedom. “But 
this is a judgment relative only to the past. 

“The search for truth has no ending. The need to 
seek truth for its own sake must constantly be de- 
fended. Again and again we shall have to insist 
upon the right to express unorthodox views reached 
through honest and competent study. 

“Today the physical sciences oiler safe ground for 
speculation. We appear to have made our peace 
with biology, even with the rather appalling im- 
plications of modern genetics. 

“Now it is the social sciences that have entered 
the arena. These are young sciences, and they are 
difficult. But the issues involved — the positions 
taken with respect to such matters as economic 
growth, the tax structure, deficit financing, the laws 


affecting labor and management, automation, social 
welfaref or foreign aid-are of enormous conse- 
auence to all the people of this country. If the critics 
of our universities feel strongly on these question, 
it is because rightly or wrongly i^nta.- 

fied particular solutions uniquely with Mu 
prosperity of our democracy. All else must then be 

^Opposition to such “heresy”— and hence to aca- 
demic freedom — is certain to come. 

■ N the FUTURE, as at present, the concept of aca- 
I d e m ic freedom will be far from uncomplicated. 
I Applying its principles in specific cases rarely 
will be easy 8 Almost never will the facts be all white 
: r aU black; rather, the picture that they form is 
more likely to be painted in tones of giay. 

To forget this, in one’s haste to judge the rig - 
ness or wrongness of a case, will be to expose oneself 


to the danger of acting injudiciously— and of com- 

^The subtleties and complexities found in the gray 
areas will be endless. Even the scope of academic 
freedom will be involved. Should its pnvileg^, for 
pxamnle apply only to faculty members? Or should 
they extend to students, as well? Should students, 
as Jell as faculty members, be free to 'invite con- 
troversial outsiders to the campus to address them. 

And so on and on. , 

The educated alumnus and alumna, faced with 
snecific issues involving academic freedom, may 
weU ponder these and other questions in i years to 
come. Legislators, regents, trustees, college ad 
ministrators, students, and faculty members will be 
pondering them, also. They will look to he alumnus 
and alumna for understanding and-if the cause be 
just -for support. Let no reader underestimate the 
difficulty— or the importance— of his role. 
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ntuis- 

Dr • William L. Wonderly *36, of Mexico City, 
is working on the completion of the New Testa- 
ment translation in the Version Popular, or 
simple Spanish version, to make the Word of God 
accessible to the uneducated and those just 
learning Spanish, including many Indians. 

Lulajl. ( Houston x'38) Beebe has received a 
fellowship to the University of Virginia from 
the National Science Foundation for a summer 
institute for high school teachers of first 
year algebra for eight weeks. 

Three Bryan graduates teaching at Rhea High 
in Dayton have also been given grants for sum- 
mer study by the National Science Foundation: 
Ralph Green ’56, Malcolm Herndon '61, and 
Chester Pelfrey 1 G2^ Malcolm received an ad- 
tional grant of $4, BOO to study math ifor nine 
months at the University of Tennessee beginning 
in September, 

Trod F, Manning, Jr., x'47, is in his eighth 
year as pastor of the South Ruffner Presbyterian 
Church, Charleston, W. Va. 

R Wayne Snider ’50, history professor at 
Grace College, will be traveling for three weeks 
this summer with the Indiana Delegation of the 
People to People Goodwill Mission to Berlin. 
Following the regular tour he plans a fourth 
week to visit in Germany, Austria and Nether- 
lands. The purpose of the tour is to make 
contacts with the man— on— the— street and answer 
questions he has about the United States. 

Alva Conner '55 became the pastor of the Grace 
Brethren Church ol Gallon, Ohio, in February, 
after four years ministry at the Melrose Gar- 
dens Grace Brethren Church in Harrisburg, Pa. 

Hilary Evans x'57, M.D., has moved to Acton, 
Mass., to become a resident in Pathology at 
Pete Bent Brigham Hospital, Boston, Mass. His 
wife, Eunice, is teaching at Concord, Mass., 
They have a son, Hilary James, age one year. 

Albert Landis '60 will go to Grove City Col- 
lege in Pennsylvania to begin work in Septem- 
ber as assistant professor of Spanish. Mrs. 
Gertrude Landis '61 also expects to teach in 
the area. 


AT HOME WITH THE LORD 

Miss Julia Belle Nichols, principal of the 
G. Russell Brown School, Chattanooga, and an 
honorary member of the Bryan Alumni Associa- 
tion, died on Monday, April 15, in a Chatta- 
nooga hospital following a three-month ill- 
ness after surgery for cancer. 


Campus Visitors- 

Jim Daniels ’59, who lives in Martinsville, 
N. J. , and works for the American Mineral 
Spirits Company for Pure Oil Co. 

John ! 61 and Joan ( Dowell x'64) Rynders, who 
brought young people from Faith Baptist Church 
in Orlando, Fla., where they assist in music 
and youth work. 

Commencement visitors included Mickey 1 55 and 
Martha (King '57) P ar k f who are now at Lake 
Forest Ranch in Macon, Miss.; Dan x r 63 and 
Shelby (Skinner ’61) Harrison, of Ithaca. N.Y. ; 
Raymond ’59 and Shirley Holmes, of Lansing, 
M-i-Ch.; Ronald Brooks ‘58 and ’wife of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Lewis '38 and Sara (Idleman 1 39) 
Llewellyn , Sebring, Fla.; Kent Julliard r G2, 
teacher in Stryker, Ohio; Peggy Bradford x' GO) 
Perryman with her husband and (laughter; Gary, 
Tnd.: and numerous other local alumni. 


Furlough Plans 

June Arrivals 

Mii ton x'44 and Martha Murphey from Israel 

Seymour '55 and Lois x'56 Ashley from Philip- 
pines 

Alice White ’55 from N. Rhodesia, Africa 
jiune Departures 

Harry r 57 and Nancy ( Goodman x'60) Goehring 
for Pakistan ~ 

Edward '46 and Eileen (Goodman '46) Miller 
for Brazil 1 

Leonard '51 and Dona (Blaine x'53) Mcznar for 
Brazil “ 

July Arrivals 

Da rwi n '54 and June ( Hively ’54) Neddo from 
France 

Austin and El Lor a (Caudill ’53) Lockhart from 
Dutch New Guinea 

J'yman r 49 and Helen (Parden ’48) Goehrine from 
Brazil 1 

John '54 and Janice (Brown ’53) Mjiesel from 
Congo 

jTuly Departures 

Ed ’48 and Jane (Sutton r 49) Lieb for Brazil 


August Ari^ivals 

’49 and Ruth Ann (Adams x'5l) Cone from 
Central African Republic 
Wanda Lau tzenheiser '49 from Japan 
Ben_'40 and May White from Guatemala 

August Departures 

George ’55 and Norma Habe rer for Philippines 
I an ' 50 and June (Bell ' 51) Hay for Nigeria 


Births 

To Donald x' 50 and Gloria ( Cloer '48)iVittnei 
a son, Jonathan Mark, on March 5 in Westbury, 
N. Y. Don is pastor of We stbury Baptist Church. 

To Harold and Virginia ( Smiley '50) Sells 
a daughter, Lori Lynn, on' April 4, in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. The Sells have recently moved to 
California for pastoral work there. 

To Glenn ’52 and Marjorie (sp. st.) Crumley 
at Lulingu, Congo, a daughter, Cynthia Ruth, 
on April 1. Cynthia should have plenty of care 
from other members of the family— Glynne Ellen, 
18; Paul, 15; Janice, 13; and Kathryn, 8. 

To Austin and Ellora ( Caudill *53) Lockhart 
the fourth daughter, Alice Lynn, on February 
21 in Dutch New Guinea. 

For Ralfe ’54 and Judy ( Cox x'56) Kaiser 
an adopted son, Jeffrey Wayne, who came to 
live with them in Vista, Calif., on March 22, 
as a seven weeks old baby born February 1. 

To Willem and Verenq ( Bender *55} Ilekman , a 
second daughter, Cynthia, on September 19, in 
Dutch New Guinea. Sonja is her two-year-old 
sister. 

To Marvin x'59 and Frances (Donehoo *55) 
Brannon, a second daughter, Beth Marie, on 
March 17. Brannons are residing in Athens, 
Ala. 

To David '57 and Kay ( Temple ! 55) Henry, a 
fourth child, Stephen David, on May 10, in 
Alaska. Their older children are: Deborah 
Kay, Daniel Cameron, and Elizabeth Ann. 

To James *56 and Adri enne (Kerr *56) Reese, 
Steven James, on March 5, at Milton West , Ont. 
Beth 3, and Paul 2, are proud of baby brother. 

To James and Dianne (Lindgren x'56) Bryson,, 
their first child, Elizabeth Jeanne", born 
January 5, 1963. 

To Terry and Robert Stanger '59 in Hamilton, 
Ohio, a daughter, Leigh Anne, on December 14, 
1962. Other members of the family are: Valerie 
6, Bobby 3, and Susan 2. 

To Glen '59 and Mary Ann ( Gottsha w x'61) 
Lehman, a second son, Gary Randall, on March 
257 in Dallas, Texas. Jonathan Mark is a two- 
year-old brother. 

To Richard and Kay (Moore x’60) Pless, a 
second daughter, Julie K!ay, on March 29, in 
Lansing, Mich. Sister Ronda Lee .is now 2 tj. 

To Jackie x’Gl and Lina (Black x’Gl) Morris, 
a son, Jeffery Scott, on February 26. They 
also have a daughter, Jeanne. 
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Weddings 

Gerald Huffman *60 and Jean Landgraf '60 on 
June 7 in Canfield, Ohio. Both have been 
teaching in North Lima, Ohio. They included 
a visit, to Bryan on their honeymoon trip. 

Nancy Sinn (sp. st. and nurse) and Lowell 
Mart i-n on May 25 in Bay City, Mich., They 
will work this summer with Christian Service 
Brigade in Canada. On their honeymoon trip to 
Texas they spent a few hours at Bryan. 

Wanda Wagenknecht x’62 and Randy Holler on 
J une lb m Akron, Ohi o . 

Rachel Nyc x'G3 and Errol Scogin x’63 on 
March 23 in the Gospel Light Tabernacle in 
Orlando, Fla. 

Ruth Yo chum x'64 and Tilford Zeller x'64 on 
April 20 in Decatur, IlTT Til is in the Air 
Force, stationed in Mississippi. 

Naomi Paulson x'65 and Paul Van Liew on June 
15 in Phoenix, Ariz. 

Julie Sakich x'65 and Robert Combs '62 on 
June 22 in the Grace Brethren Church of Ster- 
ling, Ohio, where Bob is summer pastor. The 
newlyweds were Bryan campus visitors. 


Plan now to attend 

11th ALUMNI HOMECOMING— October 10-13, 1963 
Others are coming! Can’t you? 
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